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A ‘MYSTERY PLAY’ IN THE BLACK 

COUNTRY. 
Amona the thousands who saw and millions 
who read of the world-renowned ‘Passion Play’ 
of Ober Ammergau, there were probably but few 
who thought of the religious drama as a living 
institution in the very centre of England. It 
is nevertheless a fact that in the ‘Black 
Country’ of South Staffordshire the Mystery or 
Miracle Play is to be seen flourishing in re- 
juvenated vigour, conducted in a distinctly 
religious spirit, and enjoying no little popu- 
larity. 

We had long been deeply interested in some 
of the byways of popular sacred literature, 
finding food for profitable reflection in the rude 
religious ballads of the peasantry, and revelling 
in the Coventry and Townley Mysteries ; when 
we chanced upon an advertisement of ‘The 
Sacred Drama of Absalom,’ to be performed 
by teachers and scholars of a Sunday school 
about six miles from Birmingham. It was Gun- 
powder Day; and we journeyed to the scene 
of action through a region alarmingly suggestive 
of Dante’s Inferno, amidst a drizzling rain that 
might have ensured the harmlessness of Guy 
Fawkes and all his magazine. Ascending an 
outside stairway, we found ourselves in an 
irregularly shaped room, lighted by half-a-dozen 
gas burners, and crowded to its utmost capacity 
with about two hundred and thirty persons, 
who had paid threepence or sixpence each for 
admission. There was a sprinkling of boys and 
girls, a large proportion of women, and a good 
number of men—colliers, iron-workers, and the 
like: a bond-fide working-class audience. At 
one end of the room was a permanent platform, 
about a foot high. This served for a stage. 
It was screened off with coarse ticking, the 
stripes running horizontally, of which the 
middle portion being drawn up revealed a set 
of side-wings of red glazed calico. There being 
no footlights, the stage was lighted by two gas 


burners from above. At the back were two 


windows, shaded with lace curtains; between 
them hung a mirror, which was removed when 
the action was supposed to be out of doors, 
With one exception, there was no attempt at 
scenery. 

On the rising of the curtain we see the 
entire company grouped upon the stage; they 
are young people, ranging in age from sixteen 
to twenty-five, fair samples of the rude, plain- 
spoken, but warm-hearted lads and lasses of 
the village. The superintendent is a respect- 
able elderly man, well known as an effective 
though uncultured preacher. He announces a 
familiar hymn, which is heartily sung to an 
excruciating tune, well accompanied, however, 
by a working man on a fairly good harmonium. 
He next calls on one of the company to offer 
prayer, after which an extempore prologue 
invites attention to the moral teaching of what 
is to follow. The preliminaries conclude with 
a song of the conventional Sunday-school type, 
on the duty of obedience to parents: the 
curtain descends, and a musical interlude fills 
up the time while the stage is arranged for 
the first scene. 

In a few minutes the play begins, Absalom’s 
servant, in his shirt-sleeves and a white apron, 
admits a messenger in black coat and vest, who 
brings a private message for the Prince. Enter 
Absalom, in a robe of pink glazed calico: to 
him the messenger hints, in a manner sufficiently 
intelligible to those familiar with the Bible 
narrative, but scarcely to others, the wrong 
that Amnon has done to his sister Tamar. 
Absalom, sword in hand, swears the death of 
Amnon. 

Scene 2—Absalom asleep on a couch; stage 
dark. Enter three angels in white, who sing, 
to the ‘Spanish Chant, a song about the 
danger of harbouring revengeful passions. They 
retire: Absalom, awaking, soliloquises; he has 
had a strange dream, but what of that? For 
two years Tamar has endured her wrongs in 
silence; dream or no dream, she shall be 
avenged. Lights up. Enter the messenger, 
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now regularly installed as Absalom’s servant. 
With much unnecessary display of swords, he 
is instructed when and how to kill Amnon. 

Scene 3—The two servants, in their shirt 
sleeves, but each with a sword at his side, are 
spreading a table with eatables, knives and 
forks, plates, glasses, and jugs. One remarks 
that Amnon’s time is drawing near; the other 
proposes to warn him; the first, with an 
ominous grip of his sword, bids his fellow 
‘keep a still tongue in his head’ Enter 
Absalom as before, and warns the servant that 
if he fail in his task it will be at his peril. 
Sundry guests enter, in ordinary dress, with the 
addition of belts and swords; Amnon is con- 
spicuous from wearing his hat, a hard felt. 
Absalom salutes them all, and Amnon in 
particular. They sit at table, eat and drink, 
and talk of sheep and crops—the talk being 
extemporised. Several toasts are drunk, and 
the scene is protracted to a wearisome length. 
Ultimately, Amnon, being well plied with wine, 
becomes unmistakably drunk; and at a signal 
from Absalom, the servants kill him. General 
scramble and much flashing of swords, and the 
guests retire in confusion. Absalom, standing 
sword in hand over the body of Amnon, 
exclaims, ‘Now, my sister, thou art avenged.’ 

Scene 4—The wise woman of Tekoa, in a 
black straw hat with a wide brim, téte-d-téte 
with Joab, in a dark frock-coat buttoned up 
to the chin, a cap with a red band, and two 
medals on his breast. He instructs her as _ to 
the disguise in which she is to speak a parable 
to David. 

Scene 5—David, in a red tunie with white 
facings, shawl-pattern dressing-gown, and gilt- 
5.0 crown, is sitting moodily at a_ table. 

nseen voices sing, to the tune of Happy Land ; 
the burden of their song is, ‘David, forgive ;’ 
but David  soliloquises, ‘Absalom, beware.’ 
Enter the woman of Tekoa, in widow’s weeds. 
She, by a parable, pleads for the pardon of 
Absalom. Joab is summoned, to whom David 
gives permission to bring Absalom back _ to 
Jerusalera, but will not see his face. The 
whole dialogue in this scene was taken ver- 
batim from the Bible, and was so well recited 
that at the close of the widow’s speech we 
were conscious of an unusual moisture about 
the eyes; but what followed was exceedingly 
ludicrous, 

Scene 6—To Absalom enters a servant, who 
narrates the burning of Joab’s corn; he has 
come in all haste, after obeying his master in 
this business, and ‘expects Joab and his ser- 
vants are after him.’ Presently, another servant 
announces the coming of Joab, who complains 
of wanton damage. Absalom appeases him, and 
gains his promise to endeavour to bring about 
a complete reconciliation with the king. 

Scene 7 exhibits the reconciliation ; it is little 
more than a tableau, the attitudes apparently 
studied from a picture of ‘The Prodigal’s 
Return,’ 

Scene 8 presents a grotesque specimen, the 
only one, of the scene-painter’s art. Absalom, 
in his pink calico robe and a black felt hat, 
is seated, reading, on a cane-bottomed chair 
‘beside the way of the gate.’ The gate, which is 
closed, is of practicable height, apparently about 


eighteen inches wide, and located near the inner 
angle of two bright red brick walls; while in 
one of these, just over Absalom’s chair, is a 
window of six small panes, resembling that of 
a larder or dairy. Enter a stranger in ordinary 
dress, who proves to be a suitor, weary of the 
law’s delay. The conversation between him and 
Absalom is so slavishly copied from the ellipti- 
cal narrative in the Bible, that nobody learns 
who the stranger is, whence he comes, or what 
is his business. Nevertheless, Absalom, who 
knows no more about him than the audience, 
assures him that ‘his matters are good and right,’ 
On the retirement of the stranger, enter several 
conspirators in buttoned coats, belts, and caps, 
They salute Absalom, and are instructed to 
extol him everywhere as a radical reformer, 
No sooner have the conspirators departed than 
a messenger enters, announcing that everywhere 
‘the hearts of the men of Israel are after 
Absalom.’ Re-enter the conspirators ; and after 
two or three sentences from them to the same 
effect, Absalom says: ‘Let them sound the 
drums and proclaim me king.’ There is a 
prodigious drumming behind the wings; the 
conspirators salute, and cry: ‘God save King 
Absalom !’ Almost before the rattle of the 
drums has ceased, another messenger appears, 
announcing the flight of David; to which 
Absalom replies: ‘’Tis better thus ; now are we 
king indeed.’ 

Scene 9 suggests the encampment of David; 
at least there is a Lilliputian tent in the middle 
of the stage, formed of a white sheet thrown 
over a painter’s easel. Joab and a number of 
David’s followers come marching on, and Joab 
asks if there is any news from Jerusalem. 
Zadok the priest is announced ; there is noth- 
ing distinctive in his costume. Then enters 
David, dressing-gown, gilt-paper crown, &c., as 
before. He dismisses Zadok, with instructions 
to employ his son Ahimaaz as messenger. 
Hushai the Archite is also directed to offer his 
services to the usurper. 

Scene 10—Absalom, in pink robe and felt 
hat, is surrounded by his friends, conspicuous 
among whom is Ahithophel (pronounced Ay-it- 
tée-piel). Hushai the Archite (ch as in church) 
tenders his submission. A council of war is 
held, and the contradictory opinions of Alith- 
ophel and Hushai are given, the latter having 
the preference. The entire dialogue is verbatim 
from the Bible. As the council breaks up, 
Hushai lags behind ; and to Zadok, who enters 
at the same moment, he briefly reports what 
has passed, urging that a message should be 
sent to David, bidding him hasten over 
Jordan. 

Scene 11 shows the tent, as before; Joab and 
soldiers marching around. Enter David, to 
him Ahimaaz, who reports the result of the 
council, ‘Ahithophel (he says) was a wise 
man ; he went home, set his house in order, and 
hanged himself’ David produces his sword, 
declaring that he is now ready to lead his 
friends to battle. Joab remonstrates ; David's 
life is worth ten thousand of theirs; he must 
not incur needless danger. David acquiesces, 
but begs Joab to ‘deal gently with the young 
man,’ and all march off. Re-enter Joab, with- 
out a moment’s interval; to him a soldier, 
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announcing, ‘I saw Absalom hanged in an 
oak.’ The short Biblical dialogue in this place is 
somewhat abridged ; and Joab rushes out, say- 
ing: ‘I may not tarry thus with thee.’ 

‘Last scene of all, which ends this strange 
eventful history.’ David and an attendant are 
beside the tent. Enter, successively, Ahimaaz 
and Hushai, who narrate the battle and the 
death of Absalom. David cries out: ‘My God! 
why hast Thou forsaken me?’ The harmonium 
in the corner strikes up a few bars of the Dead 
March ; and the body of Absalom is brought in, 
covered with a sheet, upon a bier that had 
evidently been designed for the obsequies of 
the swinish multitude. David delivers an ora- 
tion in the approved style of the theatrical 
‘heavy father, concluding with the well-remem- 
bered words—so touching in their proper place, 
so absurdly incongruous at the close of a long 
speech: ‘Oh! my son Absalom, would God I 
had died for thee!’ The whole company, not 
forgetting the angels, gather around the bier; 
and sing, to the tune Pzlgrims of the Night, a 
dirge, of which the burden is, ‘Too late, too 
late for grace.’ 

So ended ‘the Sacred Drama of Absalom.” It. 
was unmistakably regarded, both by actors and | 
audience, as a great success; and the hearty 
singing of the Doxology seemed in nowise out | 
of place, in view of the spirit in which the | 
entire proceedings were cnitaated, There was | 
no suspicion of anything ludicrous in the per- 
formance ; the conduct of the actors was rever-_ 
ent throughout; and even in the tedious yet 
laughable dinner scene, the extemporised dia-_ 
logue was designed to inculcate gratitude to | 
God for the good things of this life. We will 
not venture an opinion as to the utility of 
such a performance, from either a moral or | 
religious point of view; but at least the inten- | 
tion was unimpeachable. We trudged home- 
ward through the rain, feeling that the evening 
had been well spent. We had been brought) 
within a measurable distance of the religious 
life of the fifteenth century ; and it seemed to 
us that between the simple piety that inspired 
the ‘Cherry Tree Carol’ and the ‘Coventry 
Mysteries,’ and that of the Primitive Methodists 
in the Black Country, the interval was much 
less than is generally supposed. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 
CHAPTER IX.—OPPOSITE POLES. 


MATTERS were none too pleasant at the offices, 
Brant obeyed his uncle, and took possession of 
the private room, and the day following rang 
for Wynyan to be sent in to him. 

‘As if I were one of the junior clerks,’ 
ee the young engineer, but he only smiled. 
‘It does not matter,” he said to himself; and 
he went in to find Brant reading the paper 
and indulging in a cigarette. He did not take 
his eyes off the paper, but made-believe to go 
on reading and sending a couple of jets of 
smoke from his nostrils at intervals. 

‘You wished to see me, Mr Dalton?’ said 
Wynyan at last, after seeing plainly enough 
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that this was meant as a slight; but there was 
no reply. 

Wynyan waited a few minutes, and then 
addressed Brant again. ‘You wished to see me, 
Mr Dalton?’ 

‘What ?—Oh, it’s you. Wait a minute.’ 

Wynyan coloured slightly and bit his lip, 
but the annoyance passed off. The matter was 
too petty to notice, and he waited, standing, 
but feeling all the while as if he would like to 
kick the insolent young dandy. 

‘Hum! Ha! Don’t agree with you,’ muttered 
Brant, affecting to finish the speech he had 
tried to read, but of whose import he knew 
nothing, his thoughts having been all the time 
upon Wynyan in his desire to humble him. 
‘Now, then: what is it?’ 

‘You sent for me, said Wynyan, with too 
much contempt now for the speaker to feel 
annoyed. 

‘I sent for you?’ said Brant, staring —‘Oh 
yes; I remember now. I want you to go over 
those estimates, or whatever they are.’ 

‘Will you allow me,’ said Wynyan, reachin 
over, po Brant scowled as his colleague too 
the keys from one of the drawers in the table, 
went to the small inner room and brought out 
some freshly copied estimates. Then, for about 
an hour, Brant sat with a supercilious look, 
smoking cigarettes and asking questions about 
certain prices. 

‘That will do, he said at last, as he sat 
back emitting short puffs of smoke; while 
Wynyan bore the papers into the further room, 
and oonght back and replaced the keys in the 
drawer. 

By this time Brant had taken up the paper 
again, and used it as a screen. 

‘Do you want me any more?’ asked 

nyan. 

There was no reply, and he left the room to 
go to his chair at the table opposite old Hamber, 
who, gold spectacles on nose, was working away 
with compasses and scale. 

After a few minutes, he pushed up his glasses, 
and leaned across the table towards Wynyan. 

‘Feel satisfied with this morning’s news, sir ?’ 
he whispered. 


‘No, Hamber ; I am very uneasy.’ 

‘So am JI, sir—so am I. ure, Mr 
Wynyan, pressure. Over this new invention, I 
am afraid. 


‘I fear so, Hamber, said Wynyan, leaning 
his head upon his hand, and gazing thought- 
fully at the clockwork-like old assistant. 

‘Going to be a very great thing, though, for 
the firm, I hope.—I’m not pumping, sir.’ 

‘How did you know anything about it, 
Hamber ?” 

‘I could not help seeing that you and Mr 
Dalton had something important on the way, 
sir; but Mr Dalton senior gave me a hint or 
two, sir. He explained nothing, only said that 
there was something new to come out from our 
firm.’ 

‘Then you will excuse my being reticent, 
Hamber.’ 

‘Excuse it, sir? Of course. Oh yes: I’m 
always trusted at the proper time, and no 
doubt shall be with this; but there are things 
that would be worth nothing if every one 
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heard what they were. Yes; I hope it will be 
a grand thing for the firm, sir; and then that 
Mr Dalton will leave off worrying. What is 
money, sir, without health and of mind !’ 
‘True, what indeed?’ said Wynyan, with a 
sigh. 
" That afternoon, upon leaving the office, he 
walked slowly and thoughtfully away for a while, 
till, finally deciding upon somethi about 
which he was hesitating, he started off sharply 
north, and made his way to Harley Street, 
where he stopped at a door bearing a brass 
oe with the lettering, ‘Andrew Kilpatrick, 


CHAPTER X.—TWO PULSES. 


The man-servant who answered the door replied 
that the doctor was in, but it was past his 
hour for seeing patients, 

‘Take him my card. I have not come as a 
patient.’ 

A minute later he was joined by the doctor, 
who shook hands 

‘Nothing the matter, I hope, at the office?’ 

‘No: I came on because I was uneasy about 
Mr Dalton.’ 

‘Eh? No bad news. Rénée wrote last night 
that they were all at the Majestic, and her 
father seemed better.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. But I want you to 
tell me, doctor, the simple truth about Mr 
Dalton’s health.” 

‘T have no business to do so to you, Wynyan. 
These matters are private and ccnidential’ 

‘I am deeply interested in Mr Dalton’s 
health.’ 

‘So we all are-—There! he’s far from well.’ 

‘I know that, sir,’ said Wynyan, with a faint 


e. 

‘Then be satisfied. I won’t say that he is 
not in danger, because we all are, and no one 
knows that better than a doctor.—There ; that’s 
all I’m going to tell you now.’ 

‘Then I must be satisfied,’ said Wynyan, 
rising. 

‘Stop a bit, Wynyan. Dalton and I have 
been friends five-and-twenty years, and more 
than once he has told me that he liked you, 
| so I like you too.’ 

‘Thank you, doctor, said Wynyan, smiling. 

‘He has told me, too, that he trusted you, 
and so I trust you, sir. He has said more 
than that to me; but in confidence: so I shan’t 
tell you that.’ 

‘I do not ask for such confidences, doctor : 
I came in sheer anxiety about my employer.’ 

‘And I’m very glad to see you, Wynyan.— 
But look here, my lad: I’ve had a terribly 
hard day with a set of idiotic patients who 
will look upon a doctor as if they expected 
him to perform miracles. And we can’t, you 
know—not a bit of it, my boy. But I was 

ing to say, I’m utterly fagged and faint with 

unger. I wouldn’t have seen a crown prince 
when you came, but I saw you.’ 

‘I am very grateful.’ 
‘Not much to be 
look here; I can’t talk till I’ve been fed. 
Come and have a chop and a glass of Burgundy 
with me: after that, we’ll smoke a good cigar, 

and I’ll answer your questions.’ 


grateful for, boy.—Now, | go 


‘No: I’ll come in this evening about nine’ 

‘And perhaps find that I have been called 
out to attend some silly old woman who is 
digging her grave with her teeth, or some man 
who is EY it with a brandy glass.—Now, no 
nonsense, Wynyan: we’ve known each other 
five years now, and it’s time we were friends,’ 
he ‘7 ank you, doctor. You are very good; 

ut 

‘But you’re going to stay, boy. I do want to 
say something to you—something very particular 
to you; so, no nonsense: do you hear; [’ll 
answer all the questions I can.’ 

‘Then stay, sir, 

‘That’s right, boy.—Not much to offer you, 
but it shall be good. Not too early for you, 
I hope, six ?” 

‘I eat at any time, sir.’ 

‘Bad habit. Eat regularly and moderately. 
There, that’s advice gratis; but it’s worth a 

inea—a good many to some people,’ said the 
or ringing the bell—‘By the way, got 
anything the matter with you?’ 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘Yes, you have. But look here: if you have 
at any time, come to me, and I’ll set you up 
again if it’s to be done.’ 

‘You ring, sir? 

‘Yes: dinner ready? 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘Then come along, Wynyan.’ 

They descended to the doctor’s gloomy dining- 
room, but the table was bright: there was an 
excellent dinner; and afterwards the wine was 
carried into the library. Cigars were brought 
out, and the doctor sat back in his easy-chair 
smoking placidly, and after a short silence said 
suddenly : 

‘Poor Dalton’s not very long for this world, 
Wynyan.’ 

he younger man started up in his chair, 
and dropped his cigar. 

‘So as that, sir?’ he said hoarsely. 

‘Pick up your cigar: it’s burning the carpet. 
—Yes; so bad as that, and he knows it, poor 
fellow. He may live a year or two, or three 
if he avoids all excitement; but a man can't 
— having those fainting-fits and live. He 

to depend now upon the strong medicine 
I give him as a sedative.’ 

‘This is terrible !’ said Wynyan. 

‘Yes: terrible. Hardened doctor as I am, I 
say so too. Dalton has always been a good 
friend to me, and I care for him more than 
for any man I ever knew, 

Wynyan dropped his head upon his hand. 

‘Can you do nothing more for him, sir?’ he 
said at last huskily. 

‘No, boy ; but you can 

‘1? 

‘Yes: a good deal to make him at rest.’ 

‘You say he knows how bad he is?’ 

‘Yes; and yet, business-like fellow as he is 
over most matters, he will not look that in the 
face, and make proper arrangements about his 
property. It is a man’s duty, sir; but he will 
riving on about some great scheme he has 
on hand: you know what.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I do; but that is substantially at 
an end now.’ 

‘And a good thing, too. Then, now you must 
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help him to settle matters so that he can be 
quite at rest.’ 

‘What am I to do?’ 

‘That’s simple enough, Wynyan,’ said the 
doctor, watching him narrowly ; ‘you have done 
wonders for him: he has told me so. Tell him 
to make you his partner at once, and relieve 
him of his work.’ 

‘Confidence for confidence, doctor: he told 
me he would take me into the firm.’ 

‘Then bring him up to the scratch, my lad, 
for both your sakes. Don’t haggle about money.’ 

‘Doctor !’ 

‘Well, what’s the matter? I’m speaking as 
a business man. Leave that to his sense of 
honour.’ 

‘Of course, sir.’ 

‘Then that isn’t all.’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘To tell you that I’m a very clever and 
observant man in some things; my training 
has made me. But in others I’m a perfect 
idiot. Man can’t be all strength, I suppose.— 
Well, sir, you told me a lie just now, 

‘I? cried Wynyan 

‘Yes; you said there was nothing the matter 
with you, and all the time you’ve got it badly,’ 

‘I don’t understand you, sir, said Wynyan 
warmly. 

‘Fib the second.—Bah! boy, own it like an 
honest man. There’s nothing to be ashamed of. 
Think I’m blind? Why, if I hadn’t seen it 
before, the other evening would have convinced 
me.’ 

Wynyan’s cigar went out. 

‘There was that confounded young scamp 
Brant raging with jealousy, and thinking, the 
idiot, that he pee make the wind blow in 
his direction by carrying on with that black- 
eyed little hussy, Isabel Endoza ; and there were 
you looking like a fellow in a play.’ 

‘Look here, doctor, cried Wynyan, starting 
up indignantly ; ‘I cannot stand this.’ 

‘Not from your medical man ?—There ! throw 
that cigar away, and light another while I talk 
to you for your good. I tell you, man, that 
there’s nothing to be ashamed of. Why, I like 
you for it. Bless her! she’s the best and 
dearest girl that ever existed: a jewel, sir. 
Look at her, a perfect beauty, with a skin like 
alabaster ; eyes that beam comfort to every one 
she cares for; and hall-marked with my vac- 
cination scar on both her pretty arms.’ 

(To be continued.) 


CITRIC ACID. 


Every one knows that unripe fruit has an acid 
taste, and that this taste is not entirely gone 
even in fruit that is perfectly mature. Added 
to the sweetness, due to sugar, this acidity gives 
to the ripe fruit a pleasant, refreshing quality, 
which is much appreciated during the heat of 
summer, 

By a long series of laborious researches, which 
date back to the last century, it has been dis- 
covered that all fruits owe this peculiar taste 
to the presence, in the pulp of the fruits, of 
several acids, such as acetic acid (vinegar), citric 
acid, tartaric acid, malic acid, and some others 


of less importance. Generally speaking, one of 
these acids predominates in any given kind of 
fruit: thus, the chief acid of the grape is tar- 
taric acid; that of the orange and lemon is 
citric acid ; whilst in the apple we find malic 
acid as well as citric acid. Acetic acid also 
exists in many fruits. Most of these fruit acids 
are solid substances which dissolve easily in 
water; they are white and crystalline, like 
sugar, only, instead of having a sweet taste like 
the latter, they are extremely acid when placed 
upon the tongue. The ingenuity of the experi- 
mental chemist has detected some hundreds of 
these acids in various plants, and they form an 
interesting branch of study; but of all these, 
citric acid and tartaric acid are not only the 
commonest, but by far the most important to 
mankind. 

No chemical product represents a much larger 
capital than that which is at present invested 
in the manufacture of citric and tartaric acids, 
the produce of the lemon and the grape. The 
process by which they are obtained is so simi- 
lar, that both these acids are generally manu- 
factured by the same makers. They are both 
white, crystalline acids, and very similar in 
their uses and properties, though in many re- 
spects decidedly different. Citrie acid is much 
the dearest, being at the present time about 
one shilling and sixpence a pound, whilst tar- 
taric acid is one shilling and twopence. Of 
late, the price of the latter has risen, and that 
of both acids fluctuates, of course, according to 
the supply upon the market. As they are put 
to different uses in the arts, manufactures, and 
in medicine, it was necessary to discover some 
delicate tests by which they may be readily dis- 
tinguished, and the adulteration of the dearer 
by the cheaper acid was formerly much more 
common than it is since these tests were 
brought to light. 

Though the acidity of lemon juice was known 
to the ancients, it is only in comparatively 
modern times that some glimpses were obtained 
for the first time of the very remarkable sub- 
stance to which this acidity is due. In 1774 a 
Swedish chemist named Georgi or Georgius (as 
it was the fashion in those days to Latinise the 
names of distinguished men) endeavoured to 
obtain the acid in a pure state. For this pur- 
pose he filled a bottle entirely with lemon juice, 
corked it, and placed it in a cellar for four 
years. At the end of that time the mucilage 
and other impurities contained in the juice 
were found deposited at the bottom of the 
bottle. The liquid poured off from this deposit 
was put in a cool place, the temperature at the 
time being twenty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, or 
four degrees of frost, which caused the water to 
freeze, but not the acid, and the liquid poured 
away from the ice was a strong solution of 
citric acid. It had never before been obtained 
so strong. But Georgi does not appear to have 
boiled down or evaporated this liquid to obtain 
the solid acid, just as solid sugar is got by 
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evaporating the juice of the sugar-cane; and 
had he done so, he would only have produced 
a very impure pom, and have been puzzled 
and disappointed. 

It was reserved for another Swedish chemist, 
the immortal Scheele—to whom the science of 
chemistry owes a greater number of discoveries 
than to any other man—to obtain citric acid 
in the solid form, and to show that it was quite 
different from tartaric acid, which he had for- 
merly discovered. It was in 1784, or just ten 
years after Georgi’s experiment, that Scheele 
made known his process for obtaining pure 
citric acid from the juice of the lemon, and it 
is that which is carried out at the present time. 

This is not the place to discuss the tech- 

nical details of this manufacture, which is fully 
described in all works on practical chemistry ; 
we will simply state that twenty gallons of 
good lemon juice will afford fully ten pounds 
of white crystals of citric acid. It is interesting 
to note, however, that citric acid is contained 
in a very large number of plants besides oranges 
and lemons. Almost all our unripe fruits con- 
tain it in notable quantities, and so does the 
ripe fruit of the tomato. In currants and goose- 
berries it is _ to so large an extent that 
it might probably be manufactured in England 
at a profit from the juice of these fruits gath- 
ered bales they are quite ripe. The experiment 
has been made in France. The juice of the un- 
ripe gooseberries is first caused to ferment in a 
warm place, and the spirit thus produced is 
distilled ; the remaining liquid yields nearly 
one pound of pure citric acid for every hundred 
pounds of gooseberries ; and ten pints of spirit 
are obtained by the distillation of the fermented 
uice. 
. The Italian Government is at present very 
desirous of encouraging the manufacture of citric 
and tartaric acids in Sicily, especially the 
former ; and prizes of five hundred, three hun- 
dred and fifty, and one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, are offered, in addition to some 
bonus for the managers, to any persons, natives 
or foreigners, who shall open works in that 
island for this poe not later than February 
1896. An Englishman tried something of the 
kind in Sicily during the years 1809 and 1810, 
‘when he manufactured about three hundred 
tons of citrate of lime; but the affair was a 
failure. The workmen of the country, unused 
to this kind of labour, were very troublesome 
to manage, and there was a great difficulty in 
procuring the chalk and barrels necessary for 
the work. As there are now two works of this 
kind in Sicily, things may have improved since 
the beginning of the century. Still, progress is 
slow there, and the encouragement offered in the 
way of prizes by the Italian Minister of Agri- 
culture is very small compared with the outlay 
required to erect works, to purchase or rent 
land, and to undergo the risk of the whole 
enterprise. 

Enormous quantities of citric acid are used 
in calico-printing, in pharmacy, and in the pre- 
paration of artificial lemonade. About an ounce 
and a quarter (five hundred and seventy grains) 
of pure citric acid dissolved in a pint of 
water gives a solution which has the average 
acidity of good lemon juice. When diluted 


with several times its bulk of water, sweetened 
with sugar, and scented with a single drop of 
essence of lemon, an _ artificial lemonade is 
cheaply produced, which is much used as a 
cooling drink in fever hospitals. It has also 
been used in the navy as a substitute for fresh 
lemon juice in the treatment or prevention of 
scurvy, but has been found much less efficient. 
In fact, this artificial lemonade is by no means 
equal to that made from pure lemon juice, 
whether used at table or for invalids. In rheu- 
matism or rheumatic gout, the fresh juice of 
the lemon is preferred on account of the bi- 
citrate of potash which it contains. Pure lemon 
juice is also a valuable remedy in sore throat 
and diphtheria; cases have been recorded in 
which children have apparently been cured of 
this terrible disease by constantly sucking oranges 
or lemons. 

Pure citric acid possesses, like some other 
acids, the power of destroying the bad effects 
of polluted water used for drinking ; but it is 
erhaps best to boil the water before adding a 
ittle citric acid to it. 

Besides the production of artificial lemonade, 
immense quantities of citric acid are annually 
consumed in the manufacture or preparation of 
pharmaceutical products, such as the effervescing 
citrate of magnesia, citrate of quinine, and iron, 
and many other preparations which employ 
thousands of hands in all parts of the civilised 
world, 

In the laboratory of the experimental chemist, 
citric acid, by being treated in various ways, has 
been decomposed, and made to yield a number 
of interesting products, including some peculiar 
acids found in plants very different from the 
lemon or the orange, the gooseberry, currant, 
strawberry, bilberry, &c., in which it abounds. 
Thus, the aconitic acid found in the root 
of the deadly aconite and in the curious 
equisetum, or horsetail, has among other pro- 
ducts been obtained artificially in this manner. 
But all these products are yet without any 
practical importance; and, indeed, citric acid 
itself, although hundreds of tons of it are annu- 
ally employed for the few purposes men- 
tioned in this article, has really been very little 
studied from a practical point of view, and it 
is almost certain that a considerable number 
of new applications will be found for it before 
many years have elapsed. 


AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION.* 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION,. 


Ir was then that a brilliant inspiration struck 
Jack. The name of the street had sounded 
familiar to him, and all at once he remem- 
bered why. ‘The British Consulate!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It is in the Calle Mayor, is it not? 
—Do you know it, Diego? 

Diego did: it was (he said) on the other 
side of the street, not far from the Plaza. 

‘Can we reach it in safety?’ 

He thought so. 

‘Let.us go, then!’ urged Jack, ‘They will 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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give us shelter there. The Consul is a good 
friend of mine, even if it weren’t his duty.’ 
He appealed eagerly to Dolores. ‘You will 
come, seforita? You must be tired: and I am 
sure Mrs Chalmers will be only too glad to take 
care of you for the night.’ 

‘It must be as you please, Seiior Thorold, 
said Dolores. ‘It is very foolish of me, but I 
do feel a little faint.’ 

‘Well, that settles it!—On you go, Diego!’ 

So they turned their backs on the combat- 
ants, and moved boldly along the Calle Mayor 
in the direction of the Plaza. Albeit they met 
not a soul, Jack did not breathe freely until 
he beheld the familiar escutcheon, with the 
royal arms of his country upon it, and was 
hammering with right good-will upon the iron 
gate of the Consulate. Like all Spanish- 
American houses of the better class, it was 
built round an interior courtyard; and it 
seemed an age before his clamour made an 
impression on the inmates, and he heard some- 
body moving behind the gate. Then a little 
grating was pulled back, and a voice demanded 
who was there. 

Jack recognised it joyfully. 
Chalmers?’ he cried. 
Jack Thorold !’ 

‘Jack Thorold! What in the’—— 

‘Never mind that! Quick, man—unless you 
want us to be shot in cold blood on your 
doorstep !? 

‘A second!’ There was a clatter of bolts, 
and at last the gate was opened wide enough to 
admit them. Jack, with Dolores on his arm, 
was about to pass in, when he noticed that the 
other member of the party had disappeared. 

‘Hullo! where is Diego?’ he asked. 

‘Gone to take his share in the fighting, I 
think,’ said Dolores, in the most matter-of-fact 
tone. 

Mr Chalmers was a middle-aged Scotsman, 
with the national gift of caution. He barred 


‘Is that you, 


the gate behind them, and without a word led 


the way across the patio and along the veranda 
to his dining-room, where he glanced from one 


to the other with such a comical look that | 


Jack could scarcely forbear to laugh. Instead, 
he made haste to introduce his companion. 

‘And if it had not been for this lady,’ he 
said, ‘I should have been shot to-morrow morn- 
ing by General Ferreira, and you would have 
had an international complication to unravel. 
If Mrs Chalmers is anywhere about’—— 

‘I will go for her, said the Consul, after he 
had bidden them welcome with Scotch hearti- 
ness. 

She returned with him in a few minutes; 
and when she saw how tired-out and weak the 
girl was—the men, of course, had hardly noticed 
it—insisted upon carrying her off at once. 
Then Jack, having had some supper, had his 
story to tell; and told it, now that all had 
ended well, with much humorous comment. 


Mrs Chalmers came back just as he had 
finished. 

‘How is she?’ he asked. 

‘Only exhausted with the fatigue and the 
excitement. And no wonder: she has been on 
her feet all day, in the service of a certain 
young gentleman. She is fast asleep already.’ 

‘She is a girl of remarkably good sense,’ 
remarked Jack, suppressing a yawn. ‘And, 
with your permission, I shall go to bed 
also.’ 

He did so, and was not prevented by the con- 
tinual rattle of rifle-fire from sleeping soundly. 
And when he came down to breakfast next 
morning, somewhat late, he looked round in 
vain for Dolores. 

‘Your friend went off very early, explained 
Mrs Chalmers, observing his disappointment. 
‘Yes: she had quite recovered. We found her 


‘Open the door—it is I, | ag 


servant sleeping in the gateway this morning, 
and sent her off under his protection. Don’t 
‘blame me, Mr Thorold; she would go, She is 
‘staying just beyond the city, and was anxious 
for news about young Tovar,’ 

Jack pulled a wry face. ‘That beggar seems 
to have all the luck,’ he lamented. 

‘Is it so bad? laughed Mrs Chalmers. ‘Well, 
here’s consolation for you: she hoped you 
wouldn't leave San Estevan without seeing her 
ain.’ 

‘T don’t mean to,’ said Jack. 

Breakfast over, the Consul asked him what 
he intended to do with himself. The streets 
were not exactly safe for a foreigner; during 
the night, the insurgents had driven the garri- 
son back to the Plaza; and although they had 
melted away with daylight, things were natu- 
rally in a somewhat chaotic condition. 

‘I was thinking of paying Ferreira a morn- 
‘ing call, said Jack. ‘I have that apology to 
get, you know.’ 

Chalmers stared at him. 

‘Why net?’ 

‘But is it wise?’ 

‘That’s your business, old man,’ grinned 
Jack. ‘What’s the use of a Consul, if he can’t 
protect his countrymen from arrest and all sorts 
of insult? Tell me that!’ 

‘Maybe you’re right about going, though,’ 
said Chalmers, on due consideration. ‘If you’re 
determined to stay in the city’—— 

‘I’ve got to see this affair through.’ 

| ‘In that case, better settle with Ferreira at 
once. But we'll do it in order. IL’ll write 
asking him for an official interview on im- 
portant business, and in the meanwhile I have 
a telegram or two to send off—in case of 
trouble.’ 

Ferreira’s reply, which gave Jack some wicked 
amusement, was that he would be delighted to 
receive Mr Chalmers in the afternoon. After 
lunch, accordingly, they walked along to the 
Plaza to make the visit. The usual number of 
soldiers was loitering about, and Jack imagined 
that some of them regarded him rather closely ; 
but they were ushered without interference and 
without delay into the presence of the Governor, 
He was in the old room; and, as before, Sehor 
Elias was with him. 

‘Good-day, gentlemen,’ said Jack softly. 

‘You?’ Ferreira leaped to his feet, red in 


‘Honestly ?’ he said. 
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the face with many conflicting emotions, his 
hand seeking his sword; Elias simply stared at 
him in utter surprise. 

‘At your service. 
apology.’ 
ia amusing to watch the changes on the 
General’s countenance—doubt, perplexity, rage, 
showed themselves in rapid succession, until 
finally the last predominated, and his hand 
moved towards a bell which stood on the 
table. 

‘Pardon me,’ interposed Chalmers, coming 
forward. ‘I should advise you to do nothing 
rash, General. This gentleman, who has a 
complaint against you for unjustifiable arrest, is 
a guest and friend of mine, and a British 
subject—Mr John Thorold, Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Legation to these republics.’ 

Ferreira did not seem to understand. ‘But 
Tovar? I do not doubt you, sefor; but’—— 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with Tovar,’ 
said Jack. ‘Probably, owing to your stupid 
mistake, he is already in command of th 
revolutionary army.’ 

‘And you?’ the Governor burst out, glaring 
at him. ‘If you are not Tovar, you are an 
accomplice : you have friends amongst the rebels, 
who helped you to break out of prison: that 
you cannot deny, and as long as I have power 
in the city’—— 

Again Chalmers interposed. ‘Permit me to 
remind you of my statement,’ he said, with an 
assumption of dignity. ‘For the rest, I tele- 
raphed my facts this morning to Sir Ralph 
Betre, our Minister at Salvatierra, and asked 
him to take steps for the protection of British 
interests. 
Her Majesty’s gunboat Wasp, at present lying 
at New Salvatierra, will arrive off Sampacho 
to-morrow evening. And in these circumstances,’ 
he added, ‘I hope that the unfortunate matter 
will end in this room.’ 

Elias plainly agreed with him; but Ferreira 
tramped to and fro for a little before realising 
that, whether he liked it or not, he must 
apologise to his late prisoner. Doubtless, it was 
a bitter pill to swallow, for he was a man of 
a quick and imperious temper. 
justice to say that he did it handsomely, and 
as if he meant every word; and that, besides 
promising to send Jack’s belongings to the Con- 
sulate, he ‘went one better’ by volunteering to 
give him a self-conduct—to prevent, as he put 
it, any inconvenience from keen-eyed soldiers 
during his stay. 

And so the incident closed, on Jack’s part 
with satisfaction, and on the other with a 
capital pretence of courtesy and good-will. 

As they were leaving, a dusty and _ travel- 
stained orderly brushed rudely past them on 
the stairs, makirg for the Governor's room. 
Outside, in the Plaza and the Calle Mayor, 
groups of soldiers had drawn together in sig- 
nificant confabulation; and from one of them 
Chalmers learned that an important despatch 
had arrived from the front, but of what nature 
the man would (or could) not say. There 
were, as we know, other channels of informa- 
tion in San Estevan than the official one. And, 
later in the afternoon, the rumour ran round 
the town—and was generally accepted—that in 


I have come for your 


I have just received the reply that | 


It is 


a skirmish on the previous evening between the 
opposing forces the famous Gatling guns had 
been captured by the Tovarites. 

‘If it’s true,’ said the Consul, ‘we may expect 
to see them in the capital within the week. 


Events moved fast during the next three days, 
First, the rebel citizens, having taught Ferreira 
a lesson, essayed a midnight attack upon the 
castle, and met with so little opposition from 
the complaisant Governor that they captured it. 
Then, waxing bolder with success, they practi- 
cally confined the authorities to the centre of 
the town. Hour by hour the prospects of the 
revolution brightened. Good news came from 
the seat of war. Juan Tovar had taken com- 
mand ; all jealousies were allayed; the army 
was confident of victory. At length, on the 
third day, authentic intelligence was received 
of a decisive battle—so decisive that Melgarejo’s 
force had practically ceased to exist, while he 
himself had fallen on the field. And, as the 
result, General Ferreira and a choice body of 
kindred spirits—all those who for divers reasons 
dared not await the sequel—betook themselves 
in some haste to Sampacho by rail, and there 
sought refuge on bone H.M. gunboat Wasp! 
For by such strokes of irony does Destiny 
amuse herself. 

Jack Thorold’s sole regret in the meanwhile 
was that he had seen no more of his fair pre- 
server. On the fourth morning, hearing that 
Juan Tovar had arrived during the night amid 
the acclamations of the multitude, and taken up 
‘his residence in the National Palace, he deter- 
‘mined to make some inquiries. He was saved 
the necessity, however, by the receipt of a note 
from Tovar, inviting him, with many polite 
_ expressions, to lunch. He went, of course ; and 
the first person he recognised when he entered 
the room, conspicuous in the midst of a dozen 
others, was Dolores in person. The faces of 
_two men were also familiar. One, except for a 
| lighter complexion, bore a remarkable likeness 
,to the English-speaking Indian of Sampacho ; 
and the other, the central figure of the proup, 
was—as the intelligent reader has already 
guessed—one and the same with Sejior Valdez, 
his fellow-passenger on the Idaho. Now he was 
resplendent in a general’s uniform ; and although 
there were points of resemblance between them 
in build and general feature, nobody, seeing 
them together, would have confused them for a 
moment. The mistake of Ferreira and_ his 
underlings was not unnatural, for of course they 
had never seen the real Tovar in manhood. 

Evidently Jack’s story was known, for noth- 
ing could exceed the warmth of welcome with 
which he was received by Juan and Dolores, 
and the others to whom he was introduced. 

Then Tovar drew him aside. ‘I really don’t 
know how I am to thank you, Mr Thorold,’ he 
said. ‘If it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t 
have been here to-day—perhaps my fate would 
have been that of my poor father. Thinking of 
it, I wonder if it wasn’t Providence which put 
it in your head to land at Sampacho,’ 

‘Are you not placing it too high? asked 
Jack. ‘Besides, for myself, I was only a passive 
instrument.’ 


‘But that does not absolve me from gratitude. 
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First and last, you have been my good angel. 
You remember our talk on the Idaho? Well, 
I confided in the captain, and he landed me at 
a little creek about two miles below the port. 
I got to the rendezvous just as my friends, 
certain that I was a prisoner, had completed 
arrangements for a rescue. I had some trouble, 
too, in convincing them of my identity : none of 
them had met me for years. Of course your 
capture made our path smoother. To tell the 
truth, Mr Thorold, I didn’t bother too much 
about you, for I thought you were sure to be 
liberated at San Estevan. You know already 
how we travelled with ty as far as the plain 
disguised as Indians, and how the quick temper 
of our friend almost «caused a conflict. e 
reached the army late that night; and the next 
day our spies discovered that Melgarejo’s force 
was in a state of immense jubilation over your 
capture. We took advantage of the fact to 
surprise them—the capture of the coveted 
Gatlings was the result. Thanks to the spirit 
of my men, the rest was easy.—Now, please 
Heaven,’ he concluded earnestly, ‘we shall open 
a brighter page in the country’s history, and 
ou will believe me, Mr Thorold, that I at 
east will never forget your part in bringing 
it about.’ 

They shook hands upon it. ‘Nor I,’ said 
Jack—‘and that for more reasons than the 
obvious.’ 

‘Your imprisonment, for one?’ suggested Juan. 

‘My sister Dolores has told me the whole story. 
Well, we must try to. make it up to you while 
you remain here.’ He slipped his arm through 
Jack’s, ‘And now for lunch!’ he cried 
gaily. 
Jack did not hear: his brain was in a whirl 
over the strange revelation. ‘Dolores—your 
sister!’ he managed to gasp at last. ‘But I 
thought’—— 

‘Why, of course she is!’ said Tovar, laughing 
heartily at his amazement. ‘And for proof.— 
Dolores,’ he called to her, ‘come here and con- 
vince Mr Thorold that I am not an impostor.’ 

Dolores came forward, blushing very pret- 
tily. ‘Will you forgive me?’ she entreated. 
‘Dolores Alvarado is the name I have used 
since I returned to San Estevan, and you are 
partly to blame for the deception yourself. 

ou were so ready, you know, to imagine— 
something. And perhaps there was another 
reason,’ she said, reddening again. 

‘May I ask it?’ 

She looked up smilingly. ‘What if I did 
not wish you to spoil your chances of escape 
by making love to me, Mr Thorold?’ she 
answered. 

‘Then I will only forgive you on one con- 
dition.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘That the restriction is removed,’ said Jack 
as they went into luncheon. 


That it was removed seems to be proved by 
the fact that, some two months later, on the 
day on which Juan Tovar was chosen Presi- 
dent of Sun Estevan by the unanimous vote of 
the National Convention, his sister was married 
in the cathedral of the capital to Mr John 
Thorold, of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. 


And Sir Ralph Petre, who was present, said 
not a word about his subordinate’s unauthorised 
but effective intervention in the affairs of a 
friendly State. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A MEMORIAL tablet to the late Professor Couch 
Adams has recently been placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and this event should not be allowed 
to pass without a few words with reference 
to one who has been described as the greatest 
mathematical astronomer England has _pro- 
duced since the time of Sir Isaac Newton. To 
John Couch Adams was due the discovery of 
the planet Neptune; and the history of that 
remarkable feat is one of those ‘fairy’ tales of 
science which it is somewhat difficult for an 
ordinary mind to believe. Here is the story in 
brief. The planet Uranus had been some years 
before discovered by Sir W. Herschel ; its size 
and mass had been estimated, its orbit and 
period determined, its family of satellites recog- 
nised, and it had been formally admitted, so to 
speak, into the solar system. But there were 
certain irregularities in its movements which 
could not be accounted for, until the bold sug- 
gestion was made that these perturbations must 
be due to some unknown body, some orb 
which was travelling outside the path of Uranus, 
and disturbing the planet by its attraction. 
Both Adams and Leverrier, the French astron- 
omer, set themselves to the seemingly impos- 
sible task of detecting the place of this. hypo- 
thetical body. Adams was the first to succeed ; 
and in September 1845 he indicated the place 
where the disturbing planet might be looked for, 
the form and position of its orbit, and its mass 
and mean distance. It is well that such a man 
should receive recognition as one of the greatest 
of the century. 

The Structure and Functions of the Horse’s 
Foot formed the subject of an _ interesting 
lecture at the Royal Institution by Veterinary 
Captain F. Smith, who pointed out the prac- 
tical importance of the subject in connection 
with the shoeing of horses. After describing 
by means of models the anatomical structure 
of the foot, the lecturer pointed out the im- 
portance of considering the amount of mois- 
ture in the horn of the hoof, which varied from 
twenty per cent. in the front part to forty 
per cent. in the footpad or frog. Horn when 
moist was soft and elastic, but became quite 
brittle when dry. The function of the 
was to save the leg from concussion, and if a 
horse was so shod that the pad did not touch 
the ground, it would shrink up, and the hoof 
would become narrower, thus lessening the area 
of the foot. It was too much the custom 
among farriers to remove the pads; another 
evil practised being the paring away of the 
horn of the sole, which was designed by nature 
to protect the delicate parts above it. 

At the spring meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, some very interesting and valuable 
apers were read. Among these was one by 

r J. E. Stead, which detailed certain experi- 


_ments which the author had made on the effects 
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of the presence of small quantities of arsenic in 
steel. It is generally known among engineers 


that arsenic in any quantity in steel is highly 
objectionable, and they have generally discarded 
such metal for structural purposes. But it has 
not hitherto been shown that a small propor- 
tion of arsenic may be disregarded. Myr Stead 
has investigated the matter with other metal- 
lurgists, and has carried out systematic trials on 
a large scale. It was found that steel having 
from 0°10 to 0°15 per cent. of arsenic associated 
with it gave normal results under careful 
mechanical tests. Oxidation was to some extent 
retarded by the presence of arsenic, welding 
was rendered more difficult, and the electrical 
conductivity of the metal was materially re- 
duced. It would seem from these experiments, 
which were corroborated by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
that the presence of small quantities of arsenic 
in steel, precautions against which have hitherto 
given much trouble, may be disregarded. 

There are very few articles of diet left to 
us to which some faddist or other will not 
point with a finger of horror, and tell us that 
it is a fruitful source of disorder or disease. 
Oysters have lately been found to be dire 
offenders in this way, and the dainty molluse 
must not be eaten unless first cooked, to kill 
the disease germs which it gathers from the 
mud. Another delicacy in the shape of mush- 
rooms has more recently come under the in- 
quisitorial ban. Mushrooms from the fresh 
green pastures are all right, but those grown, 
or rather forced, for consumption in large cities 
and towns are all wrong. For they are mostly 
grown, we are told, on ‘vile and rotting filth 
of every description, which is gathered together 
in large towns, and delivered to suburban and 
country mushroom growers. The mushrooms 
not only assimilate some of this vile stuff, but 
the arrangement of its umbrella-like head is 
particularly adapted for catching vapours which 
are deadly to man and beast. If all this be 
true, it is certain that the old-fashioned poisons, 
both mineral and vegetable, have had their day. 
Any one wishing to emulate the feats of the 
Borgias could do so by regaling those whose 
‘removal’ is desirable upon such luxuries as 
oysters and mushrooms, suitably raised. 

The third Report of the Royal Commission 
on Electrical Communication with Lighthouses 
and Light-vessels has recently been published, 
and it gives some interesting particulars regard- 
ing this very important addition to our means 
of saving life at sea. The recommendations of 
former Reports have been carried out, and now 
an additional list of stations is named which 
it is suggested should be brought into circuit 
with the telegraphic system of the country. 
The system of communication which has been 


adopted with regard to light-ships is that known | 


as the ‘Sunk’ system, a name derived from the 
first light-ship with which a cable was experi- 
mentally connected nine years ago. This is the 
best method yet devised, for the mechanical 
arrangements permit of the vessel swinging 
round with the tide without injury to the line 
of communication, and also allow the telephone 
to be employed, which last is a most valuable 
provision. But the Commissioners suggest that 
experiments should be made with the induc- 


tion method, so that a cable may be dispensed 
with in the case of deep water and a rough 
bottom. The results already achieved have 
been most satisfactory, one light-vessel having 
made six communications with the shore rela- 
tive to vessels in distress, and another nineteen 
such urgent messages. In every case the light- 
vessels in question also employed the ordinary 
methods of signalling by gun, rocket, or flag, 
using the electric current to transmit fuller 
information to the mainland. 

It was at one time supposed that the rings 
of Saturn represented a solid structure, and 
this view was generally accepted until in 1857 
Clerk-Maxwell demonstrated theoretically that 
these curious appendages to the distant planet 
consisted of myriads of small bodies revolving 
round it. Professor Keeler, Director of the 
Alleghany Observatory, has recently verified 
this conclusion experimentally by means of the 
spectroscope. Saturn’s spectrum, as might be 
expected from a planet, is identical with that 
of the sun, and many of the dark Fraunhofer 
/lines can be found in it. These lines are 
displaced by the motion of the opposite edges 
of Saturn’s rings, and it is shown that the 
tiny bodies which comprise those rings travel 
at from ten to thirteen miles per second, the 
innermost moving at the higher speed. Thus 
it has been shown that the wonderful laws 
which regulate planetary revolutions generally 
hold good for those tiny grains of cosmic matter 
which revolve in dense streams round the 
stupendous orb of Saturn. 

Some years ago, when Epping Forest was 
threatened with extinction owing to the greed of 
adjacent landowners, the Corporation of London 
came forward, took possession of the ground, 
and devoted it to the public use for ever. 
The forest consists of about thirty thousand 
acres, and is a rare playground for Londoners, 
very few of whom have any other means of 
knowing what a forest is like. Much corre- 
spondence has lately taken place with regard to 
the system of forestry which is being adopted 
by the authorities at Epping, it being alleged 
that good trees are being ruthlessly cut down, 
and the entire aspect of the natural wood 
being gradually transformed into that of a culti- 
vated park. Others allege that the Conservators 
are managing the forest with discretion and 
good taste. Parks the people of London happily 
have in plenty, but they have only this one 
/example near them of nature unadorned, and 
it would be a thousand pities if it were not 
gently treated. 

Professor Liversidge has been experimenting 
upon Waterproofing Brick and Sandstone with 
oil, with a view to determine for what length 
of time those materials can be protected from 
moisture by such treatment. The general pro- 
cedure was to allow the stone or brick to 
absorb as much oil as it would take up, and then 
| to expose it to the weather for a long period. 
The cheapest oils were employed—namely, 
linseed, boiled linseed, and crude mineral oil. 
The last seemed to give little or no protec- 
tion, for it quickly evaporated. The sandstone 
absorbed far less oil than the bricks, which 
were sound, machine-made articles. The bricks 
retained all the oil which they absorbed, and at 
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the end of four years had not lost weight, and 
were quite impervious to water. But the sand- 
stone cubes experimented on, although they had 
returned to their original weight, and it might 
therefore be supposed that the oil had left 
them, still retained the property which the oil 
had conferred upon them of repelling moisture. 
They were practically impervious to water. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American, 
writing from Denver, tells how one of his 
children blowing soap bubbles sent them adrift 
in the cold air—it was fourteen degrees below 
zero—when they instantly froze and fell to the 
snow as hollow spheres of ice. It will be 
remembered that frozen soap bubbles were pro- 
duced at the Royal Institution not long by 
Professor Dewar by submitting the bubbles to 
the cold atmosphere lying upon the surface of 
liquid air. This curious and beautiful experi- 
ment was described in these columns at the time 
of its occurrence, and it is interesting to see that 
it has been repeated in cold air not produced 
by artificial means. 

One has only to turn to the chemical text- 
books of a few years back to see that there 
were three gases which were described as _per- 
manent, in that they had never been liquefied ; 
these were nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen. | 
The first two were liquefied some time ago, | 
and hydrogen remained the one gas which | 
could described as obstinate. This element | 
has now been liquefied by Professor Olszewski 
of Cracow. The temperature at which hydrogen | 
passes from a liquid to a state of vapour—that | 
1s, its critical point, is — 233 degrees C., its 
boiling-point being ten degrees higher. We 
may mention in connection with these liquefied 
gases that the ‘cold burns’ which they give are 
most painful, and difficult to heal. M. Raoul 
Pictet, who was one of the first to liquefy 
oxygen and nitrogen, says that a drop of liquid 
air upon the skin first turns the surface red, 
then blue, and that the spot extends to nearly 
double its original size. In serious cases, the 
skin becomes detached, and there is a long and 
stubborn suppuration. In one case, the wound 
from a drop of liquid air remained open for 
more than six montlis. 

An Exhibition is to be held in Berlin during 
the spring and summer of next year in honour 
of that city’s advance as an industrial and 
manufacturing centre. It was at first pro 
to give this Exhibition an international char- 
acter; but other coming Exhibitions—notably 
the one to be held at Paris in 1900—were 
regarded as possible rivals, and the idea ‘was 
relinquished. The Exhibition is to be mainly 
confined to the products of Berlin factories, 
industries, and fine arts ; but exhibits from other 
parts of Germany will be admitted under 
certain restrictions. 

Although it is the fashion among a certain 
section of artists to speak disdainfully of the 
work of the camera, all must admit that it has 
been able to teach those who hold the pencil 
some lessons of great value. Before the era of 
what is called ‘instantaneous’ photography, it 
was customary for artists to depict a flash of 
forked lightning as a zigzag across the sky of 
a very angular and pronounced form. In some 
of the best pictures one can see this familiar 


zigzag arrangement, but it is never seen in 
nature. A photograph of lightning exhibits it 
as it really is, a sinuous line of light with 
branches like those of a tree. Artists had also 
a stereotyped method of depicting explosions, 
and photography has been able in this instance, 
also, to point out their faults. We are reminded 
of these things by a photograph which has been 
published of the recent big blast at Penrhyn 
slate quarries. A pillar of rock estimated to 
weigh one hundred and twenty thousand tons 
was demolished by a charge of seven tons of 
gunpowder. The photograph shows a cloud of 
smoke caused by the powder, and the mighty 
mass of rock subsiding through it in a disin- 
tegrated condition. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on 
tuberculosis does not seem to do more than 
confirm the conclusions which had already been 
arrived at by those who have made a study of 
this form of disease. It was known, for example, 
that tuberculosis could be conveyed to healthy 
animals by food derived from those which are 
infected. It was also known that milk from 
cows with tuberculous udders was a very active 
disseminator of disease, and that boiling deprived 
it of its dangerous character by killing the germs 
contained in it. Infected meat can also be ren- 
dered innocuous by very thorough cooking. 

A simple form of experimental Lamp for 
burning acetylene has been devised by Dr T. 
Sloane, and apparently it has been modelled on 
the apparatus for producing hydrogen, which 
has long been known in the laboratory. It con- 
sists of an outer jar of water, floating within 
which is a lamp chimney, corked at the upper 
end, and hemnied with a stopcock and gas jet. 
Depending -from the cork inside the f tho 
is a wire ending in a basket containing a lum 
of calcium carbide, which it will be enendaal 
gives off acetylene directly it comes into con- 
tact with water. Upon gas being evolved, the 
lamp chimney rises in the water, and the caged 
carbide is thus prevented from giving off more 
vapour until that consumed in the burner above 
causes it once more to dip. In this way a 
supply of gas is constantly evolved as long as 
may be required. Such a lamp can be easily 
home made; but the carbide, as far as we can 
ascertain, is not yet procurable in small 
quantities. 

Among the recent interesting additions to 
the magnificent Natural History Museum at 
Kensington is a complete cast of the Iguanodon, 
which has been acquired by the trustees of the 
British Museum by Exchange with the Brussels 
Institution. The British Museum has possessed 
for some time teeth and detached bones of this 

rimeval monster, which were unearthed at 

ilgate Forest, Sussex; at Maidstone, Kent ; 
and in other places, But no complete skeleton 
of the extinct land reptile has been found in 
this country. The Iguanodon was a vegetable 
feeder, with teeth adapted to crush the young 
shoots and leaves of plants. The skeleton at 
South Kensington has a height of fifteen feet, 
and is thirty feet in length. 

Every year adds to our knowledge concerning 
that interesting period of British history covered 
by the Roman occupation, for Roman remains 
are constantly being brought to light. But the 
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historian will be mostly indebted to those who 
have interested themselves during recent years 
in the excavations which have taken place at 
Silchester, which has been called the English 
Pompeii. During the past year, six and a half 
acres of ground have n excavated, and the 
results have been highly satisfactory. Beyond 
the usual number of coins which came to light, 
there was discovered a hoard in an earthenware 
pot, which proved to consist of two hundred 
and fifty-three silver denarii of various dates, 
having a range of about two hundred and fifty 
years. But the most interesting discovery was 
that of a number of furnaces of an industrial 
character, which so far as this country is 
concerned are unique. These furnaces, with 
wells adjoining, are believed—from comparison 
with similar erections at Pompeii—to have been 
used for dyeing fabrics. There are also a series 
of flues which are supposed to have been used 
for drying purposes. Such flues do not exist 
at Pompeii, where the warmer climate would 
naturally render such devices unnecessary. 

A curious result of the late intense frost in 
London was the occasional stoppage of the 
pneumatic tubes which are largely used to 
connect the Central Telegraph Office with its 
branches. Carriers containing messages were 
often stop in the tubes, and were only 
released after considerable trouble. The most 
effective plan was to send after the imprisoned 
carrier another one filled with salt. The salt 
was scattered in the tube, and liquefied the ice. 


SAFELY DEPOSITED. 


Some twenty years ago, when I was enabled to 
retire from the Indian Civil Service to the 
pleasant town of Torquay, I was yet a bachelor, 
and active. Pedestrianism was then my hobby, 
and there is little of South and Mid Devon 
that I have not tramped over. 

I had left Bovey Tracey early one fine 
March morning, intending to make a long day of 
it. The weather was surprisingly warm for the 
time of year; so much so, that—my route being 
all up-hill for the first hour—I had to moder- 
ate my pace, and began to wish for a lighter 
overcoat. And this was the first link in a 
curious chain of circumstances, for if I had 
walked at my usual rate, I should probably 
not have noticed—two miles from Bovey—an 
object entangled in the roadside hedge about 
seven feet from the ground. It proved to be 
a small bag, the size and shape of a common 
tobacco-pouch, made of stiff leather, and sewed 
up with clumsy stitches, which seemed newly 
done. There was a broken thong of the same 
leather attached. I felt in my pocket for a 
knife to cut the stitches, but found that that 
implement, as usually happens, was at home. 

I reserved it for examination on my return. 

About mid-day I sat down to lunch hard 
by the Vawr Maen, or ‘great stone,’ degenerated 
in course of time to Bowerman’s Nose. It is a 
rude pillar of granite blocks, some thirty feet 
high, the uppermost being worn, by wind and 
weather, into the likeness of a human face, 
with a disproportionate, Lord-Brougham kind of 
nose, and an unpleasant grin. This grim object 


rises from the side of Hayne Down, surrounded 
by a mass of loose granite blocks of great size, 
the soil between which has been washed away 
by rain and burrowed by rabbits. One of these 
I selected for a seat, an agers out a sandwich 
case. But alas! the pouch, which I had quite 
forgotten, came out with it, and tumbling into 
a yawning crack, disappeared. I was greatly 
annoyed, for all sorts of possibilities as to its 
contents came across me. Not far below was a 
broken bit of wire-fence, which had served to 
keep cattle out of a boggy spot. I secured a long 
piece of it, hammered the end with a stone into 
a hook, and fished for some time, but with no 
success, and went away at last, leaving the wire 
in the hole, and Bowerman, as I fancied, sardon- 
ically grinning at my failure. 

Next morning, the following advertisement in 
the Western Morning News caught my eye: 
‘Lost, on the 8th instant, near Bovey Tracey, 
a small black leather pouch, containing mineral 
specimens. Any one bringing it to George 
Durgess, The Lodge, Blackaton Manor, Bovey, 
will receive Two Pounds Reward.’ 

So I sent off a note on the spot to inform 
the advertiser that I believed I could give him 
some news of his property. It was answered 
with astonishing promptitude, for the same 
afternoon, ‘A gentleman, name of Durgess, 
about an advertisement,’ was announced and 
ushered in. The gentleman in question was 
tall and wiry, about forty years of age, decidedly 
horsey in appearance, and reminding me forcibly 
of the portraits of the celebrated Mr Sponge. 

‘I’m Mr George Durgess, sir, he exclaimed, 
before he was fairly in the room; ‘and I shall 
be uncommon glad, sir, if you can lay me on to 
this thing of mine, for the loss is very serious 
to me. Here he stopped abruptly, with his 
eye roving round the room, as if to discover 
his property, and, catching sight of a black 
tobacco-pouch on the table, he made a_ hasty 
step towards it before he saw his mistake. 

‘Take a seat, Mr Durgess’ I said. ‘Would 
you mind describing the bag as exactly as 
possible ?? 

‘Why, he, said, ‘it was black leather like 
that’—tapping his boot—‘about as big as my 
hand, sewed up all round, and had a leather 
strap to carry it by. It had in it nineteen 
bits of red stone, wrapped up in paper. My 
brother sent ’em ’ome to me from nda, to 
take care of; and I, like a fool, must carry 
’em ’ung round my neck, instead o’ lockin’ ’em 
up. Last Thursday, I was out, schoolin’ a 
young horse; and when I got home I found 
the thing gone, through the rotten old strap 
breakin’ and lettin’ it drop off on the road.’ 

Now, this was straightforward and probable 
enough in all particulars but one—that was, 
that the article was not found on the road, 
but high up on the hedge. But against that 
was his evident knowledge of the contents, 
which would have left me no alternative but 
to hand it over, if I had ssel it. As I 
did not, all I could do was to relate to Mr 
Durgess the state of the case, which occasioned 
him to pull a very long face. 

‘Confound it all!’ he exclaimed; ‘what a 
cred piece of luck !—Bowerman’s Nose ; yes, 

know the place well, though I’ve never been 
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up to it.—Look here, sir; if you can come over 
to Bovey, I’ll meet you at the station and 
drive you out—it’s not more than a few 
’undred yards off the road—and you can show 
me exactly where it went down.’ 

‘Very well. But mind you, Mr Durgess, 
unless the things are very valuable, it won't 
pay you to try and recover them. In the first 

lace, you must have the leave of the Duchy 
efore you can do anything; and in the next, 
it will most likely be a job for a large gang 
of quarrymen to shift those rocks; and it may 
run to hundreds of pounds,’ 

‘Bother it all!’ he exclaimed again. ‘If only 
you’d put it in another pocket.—But I must 
see the place, any’ow.’ 

It was arranged that he was to write to me 
fixing a day and hour for us to drive out 
together to the Bowerman and inspect the 
crevice into which the bag had disappeared. 

Next day a snow-storm had made the country 

from Exeter to Land’s End a section of Siberia. 
Under these circumstances, I was not surprised 
at hearing no more for the present of Mr 
Durgess. But a thaw quickly set in, with a 
ood deal of rain; the roads—except across 
Dustinsen-—aers all open again, and still no 
tidings from him, though the last vestiges of 
the ‘blizzard’ were melting away. At this 
time came a letter from a schoolfellow of 
mine, Dr Collins, a demonstrator of some- 
thing at a London hospital, asking me_ if 
I would put him up for a week, as he 
had one of his rare holidays, and wanted 
to get as far from London as possible. The 
doctor’s notion of a holiday was to exert him- 
self as much as possible; and the morning 
after his arrival he proposed visiting Bovey, to 
collect what he called ‘Miocene flora,’ which, 
it appeared, could be obtained nowhere else. 
To Bovey, then, we repaired, where he spent 
a considerable time in the clay-pits belonging 
to the pottery works, and loaded his pockets 
and mine with the said Miocene flora, resem- 
bling to my eyes bits of decayed stick and 
brown paper embedded in lumps of clay. 
When we had as much of this as we could 
carry, it occurred to -me that we might as 
well look in on Mr Durgess. As I did not 
know the exact situation of the Lodge, I in- 
quired of Sam Hext, foreman of the clay-pits, 
with whom I was well acquainted. Sam was a 
stout, massively built man of sixty, who had 
once been a famous exponent of the art of 
‘wraxling, or wrestling, now nearly extinct in 
Devon, and disappearing from Cornwall. He 
was a shrewd, intelligent man, and a perfect 
mine of information about the neighbourhood, 
in which he had spent all his life. 

‘The Lodge, zur,’ he said; ‘I’ll be plazed to 
show it to ’ee, vor we’m jast knackin’ off vor 
Saturday, an’ I do live almost tichin’ of it,’ 

As we tramped along the muddy lanes, over- 
hung with thick-grown banks, from which the 
young fern was beginning to shoot, I a, of 
Sam whether he knew anything of Mr Durgess. 

‘Durgess, iss fai,’ he replied ; ‘but they goed 
awai, zur, yesterday marnin’, vust train. I 
zeed’n to station.’ 

Further questions elicited that two men of 
that name had rented the Lodge six or seven 


months before, one of whom was clearly my 
visitor. They hunted a good deal, and were 
very ‘knowing’ men about horses, especially 
hunters, of which they had always five or 
six standing at the inn stables in Bovey. They 
had no servants except a sort of groom; and a 
woman, described by Sam as a ‘cranky-tem- 
pered ould to-ad.’ 

The Lodge, which was now shut up, with a 
‘To Let’ notice, referring intending tenants to 
some one in Exeter, was a substantial building 
of granite, standing behind huge, rusty, iron 
gates of elaborate hammered work. It was, as 
its name indicated, the lodge of Blackaton 
Manor, once the seat of the Mann family. Sir 
Thomas Mann, the last male representative, 
had been dead many years; and the two old 
ladies who alone survived lived in Exeter; 
while the Park was let out for grazing, and 
the mansion stood deserted and falling to ruin. 

‘Let’s look at the house,’ said Collins; and 
accordingly we walked up what had once been 
a fine beech avenue, cut down by Sir Thomas’s 
executors. The house itself was a plain, rectan- 
gular block of building, three-storeyed, of stone, 
covered with stucco which had fallen off in 
great patches; and, except a massive granite 
porch, there was no ornament. In front was an 
extensive lawn, relapsed into pasture; and the 
stone basin of a fountain, with a broken image 
of Neptune, apparently taking a footbath in 
the slimy green water. The lower windows 
were boarded up; but the upper ones had been 
breached by ‘the devil’s army,’ as the Hindu 
unkindly terms sportive youth. 

We walked round to the back, where was an 
extensive range of stabling and ‘offices,’ sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. The wooden 
doors of the yard had been blown down in the 
late gale, which had also blown off a number of 
slates from the house-roof. A cow had found 
her way in, to luxuriate on the rank grass 
which grew in great tufts against the walls; 
and a family of stoats, disturbed by our en- 
trance, darted under the coach-house door, which, 
like all the rest, was secured with rusty chains 
and staples. But, to our surprise, the back 
door of the hall was ajar. 

‘Zome trampin’ rogues have a doed that,’ said 
Sam. ‘They’ll be vor lightin’ vires an’ burnin’ 
’ouse down zome naight, I zim [think].—Coom 
inzaide, zur; ’tes twenty year an’ more zince I 
zee thicky door open.’ 

We entered a long, narrow, lofty hall, where 
the only light came through the broken fan- 
light over the front door; and a flavour of 
damp and decay, between that of new-turned 
earth and a bad nut, pervaded the whole place. 
Sam tried a large double door on the right, 
which opened easily enough, and showed the 
dining-room, a huge apartment, running the 
whole depth of the house. 

‘But what’s that in the corner, Sam?’ 

“Tes the wai to zellar, zur, replied Sam. 
‘They wanted wine near by.’ 

This was a very steep and narrow flight of 
steps, descending from a railed-off corner. We 
looked down it, and perceived at the bottom a 
small door wide open, but revealing nothing 
but darkness. Out of curiosity, I twisted up a 
sheet of newspaper into a torch, lighted it, and 
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step inside. Nothing more than a good-|us with much fluency, pointing to himself and 
sized cellar, opening into another, the door of | the surroundings, and evidently asking questions ; 


which was shut; but just as the paper went 
out, I caught sight of a large heap of straw, 
with two horse-rugs in one corner, also a jug 
and a broken plate. 

I called to the others, and lighted a fresh 
paper. Sam took the articles and carried them 
up to the dining-room. ‘’Tes just so as I telled 
’ee,’ said he. ‘Zome o’ they tramps a got in.’ 

‘Surely, said the Doctor, ‘tramps don’t carry 
rugs about with them, much less crockery.’ 

‘No, zur, said Sam; ‘but they maight ’a 
staled’n here. Zo they have; vor they rugs 
be vrom the White Hart to Bovey.—Lookee 
zee, zur; ould Pearce’s name on ’em. Twas 
strangers, vor sartain. No one round here wudn’ 
zleep here, vor Zur Thomas walks by times.’ 

“Does he indeed!’ said the Doctor. ‘He 
can’t be very well pleased with what he sees, 
I should think. Did you ever see him, Mr 
Hext, and what shape does he take ?” 

‘No, zur; I never zeed’n; but plenty here | 
has; though, if you was to ask’n, they’d zay 
No. Look’d zame as if he wur alaive. They | 
do zay, if zo be a man do show like himself, | 
’tes not zo bad; but if he do look like a black 
dog, zame as Lady Howard to Okehampton, it 
have gone hard weth’n ; a black pig wust of all.’ 

‘That is really worth knowing,’ said the | 
Doctor. ‘I will make a note of it, for the | 
benefit of my family.—But I think we ought | 
to be getting on now, to see Mr Bowerman— | 
eh, Jack!—and try to induce him to restore 
the lost property.’ | 

Hext’s cottage, thongh described by him as | 
‘touchin’’ the Lodge, was really about a quarter | 
of a mile farther along the road. As we ap- | 
proached it, we were aware of a small boy, Sam’s | 
grandson, sitting on the doorstep blubbering. 

‘What be it now weth’ee, Jarge?’ inquired 
his grandfather. 

‘A wacked little to-ad, ’a be, replied Mrs 
Hext senior, coming to the door. ‘I zet’n to 
watch an’ kape vowls off the pays, an’ directly 
minnit I vinds’n down road, with they youn 
‘osbirds o’ Gidley’s hainen’ gruet [throwing 
at a ould mazed furriner. Zo I basted’n, an’ 
axed the ould man to come an’ zet down; but 
I can’t make out no word ’a zayed. Maybe the 
gentlemen can?’ 

We entered the little back room, clean and 
blindingly whitewashed, which served as kitchen 
and dining-room, and found the ‘furriner’ 
seated there. He was an elderly man, of about 
sixty, apparently, with face and hands nearly 
as brown as an Arab’s, and thick gray beard 
and moustache. But he was evidently no 
tramp, for his clothes—a gray tweed suit and 
black billycock hat—were good, and almost new, 
though the former were dirty and rumpled, 
and the latter had its brim broken. Bits of 
straw and fiue were sticking in his hair and 
beard; and altogether he was as grimy and 
dishevelled a spectacle as could be imagined ; 
but still, no one would have taken him for a 
vagabond or ‘masterless man.’ ‘ Escaped lunatic’ 
was the first impression of us all. 

He looked up as we entered, with a curious, 
puzzled expression, like a man who tries hard 
to remember something. Then he addressed 


| 


clearly 


but not one word could we understand, though 
I thought some of the words sounded like 
Hindustani. At last he seemed to give it up 
in despair, and turning away from us, got up 
and walked to the other end of the room. As 
he did so, a broom lying on the floor came 
directly in his way. He stopped short, and 
then stepped over it by a tremendous effort, 
lifting his leg at least two feet high. 

‘Hullo!’ exclaimed the Doctor; ‘d’ye see 
that? The man’s drugged with something, some 
strong narcotic poison. There’s several kinds 
have that effect; they make everything seem 
unnaturally large.’ 

‘Bain’t’n mad then, zur? inquired Sam, who 
was evidently prepared for a ‘wraxling’ bout, 
if the ‘furriner’ should become violent. 

‘Mad ; why, yes, replied the Doctor. ‘The 
best thing you can do is to send for the police to 
take him in charge. He won’t give any trouble,’ 

‘TI will, zur, to once,’ said Mrs Hext.—‘ Jarge ! 
layve off thee scraichin’, an’ hurn [run] to Bovey, 
an’ tell constable to come an’ take awai a 
mad man,’ 

We left the unfortunate man, seated in a 
corner, and the worthy couple regarding him 
with half alarm and half sympathy. On our 
way we discussed him, but came to no con- 
clusion on the subject during the two hours 
of steep hills and winding lanes that brought 
us to Manaton, and then to Bowerman’s Nose. 
Here Collins was glad of a rest; and while 
he enjoyed the brisk moor air and the strange 
prospect westward of tumbled hills, piled with 
fantastic gray ‘clatters,’ with the long black 
ridge of Hamildon behind, I searched for my 
place of involuntary deposit. I found the 
wire, and drew it out with a_ gasp of 
astonishment, for, firmly jammed on the hooked 
end was the mysterious pouch. I seized 
it, and hastily retreated to a place of safety. 
We had it open in a trice, and found, exactly 
as Mr Durgess had said, nineteen balls of 
paper, each enclosing a piece of dark-red 
crystal, about the size of a Windsor bean, 
excepting one, which was the size, and nearly 
the shape, of a Martini-Henry bullet. 

‘What are they, d’ you think?’ I asked. 

‘Well, said the Doctor, ‘my line’s not 
mineralogy ; but I had to cram it up at one 
time; and they look, from what I recollect, 
most decidedly like corundum—that’s rubies, 
you know. There’s the six sides in the big one, 
and that one, and that.’ 

‘Anyhow, the “furriner” can have no con- 
nection with these, for you found them over 
a month ago.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ I said. ‘At the same time, 
there’s something very fishy about the way 
this man Durgess has disappeared, for he 
sessed these things, if he didn’t own 
them. ther hard luck for him, if there’s 
anything wrong, for if it hadn’t been for that 
snow-storm, he’d have got ’em to a certainty. 
ens if he turns up, he’ll have to prove his 
title.’ 

Next morning, we submitted the stones to a 
fashionable jeweller on the Victoria Parade, who 
at once pronounced them Oriental rubies of 
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uncommon size. ‘But,’ he said, ‘it’s very 
difficult to give you any idea of their value, 
gentlemen, because rubies of any size are so 
very apt to have flaws, which only show in the 
cutting. Still, I think, any of the big firms, 
like Streeter’s, would give a couple of thousand 
for them, as they might cut to ten times that.’ 

‘Hullo; been choosing the ring?’ interposed 
a voice at my ear; and turning round, I found 
Colonel Kelway, an old oo of mine, 
also settled in the town. The Colonel was a 
little man, with large sandy whiskers, whom it 
was very (difficult to associate with the settin 
of a squadron in the field, and, in fact, i 
lg duties had been mostly confined to 
the Pay Department. 

‘Let me introduce my friend, Dr Collins, 
Colonel,” I said.—‘ No; it’s not come to that 
yet; it was something rather more out of the 
common took me into Parson’s.—Look here ;’ 
and I was about to produce the stones. 

‘Afraid I can’t stop now,’ said the Colonel. 
‘I’ve to attend a case at the town hall as 
witness.—But if you’ll come to dinner this 
evening with your friend—it’s a long time since 
you’ve been, you know—yon can tell me then? 

But neither the dinner nor the story came 
off at that time, owing to a misunderstanding. 
I saw nothing more of the Colonel till some 
days later, when the Doctor had returned 
to town. Meanwhile, I had made some 
inquiries, and learned in the first place that 
the mysterious stranger had been removed to 
the infirmary at Newton Abbot Union; and 
secondly, that the Messrs Durgess were shrewdly 
suspected of being concerned in the disappear- 
ance of several valuable horses from the north 
of England, horse-stealing, by the way, being a 
much more flourishing industry in these days 
than is generally known. Their real names 
were, it was said, Dawson and Hearne; and a 
warrant had been issued for their arrest on the 
horse-stealing charge ; but these very wary rooks, 
having their own sources of information, had 
flown in time, leaving a quarter’s rent of the 
Lodge owing. This, however, gave no clew to 
the real owner of the rubies, except to make it 
certain that it was not Mr Durgess, alias 
Dawson ; and nothing was known of any such 
articles having been stolen. 

When I again met Colonel Kelway, on the 
Rock Walk, one afternoon, he renewed the 
invitation to dinner for that evening—‘ Nobody 
but ourselves, y’ know.’ 

I inquired after his numerous family. 

‘All well, he said, ‘but my wife. She’s 
rather upset by something that’s ———_ or 
rather, 1 should say, by something that’s not 
happened. About a month ago she had a letter 
from an uncle of hers, Tom Morehead by 
name. Just two or three lines, to say that he 
was in England, and she might expect to see 
him in a day or two. He was something or 
other in Portsmouth Dockyard, I think; but 
soon after, he went abroad to Hong-kong; and 
it is a good fifteen years since my wife heard 
from him. For my part, I believe he is the 
sort of fellow that generally comes back, like 
somebody in Dickens, to give you the alternative 
of half a sovereign or his brains on the 
premises; but anyhow, he has never turned 


up, and my wife has made up her mind that 
he has been murdered.’ 

‘Have you made any inquiries?’ I asked. 

‘Well, I was worried into going to Plymouth, 
for the letter had a Devonport postmark ; but 
there was — nothing to go by. No 
address, nothing to say when he had arrived 
in England, or by what ship; and all the 
description I could give was that he should be 
a rather tall man of about fifty. So the only 
result was to make me waste half-an-hour of 
the police-inspector’s time.’ 

‘I do believe, Colonel, I said, a sudden idea 
flashing upon me, ‘that I can give you some 
sort of a clew. A man of fifty, or so, and a 
long time abroad, you say. Why, I was going 
to tell you that very minute when you met 
me coming out of the jeweller’s.—But I’d 
better tell you this evening, so that Mrs Kel- 
way may hear it at the same time.’ 

So, after dinner, we adjourned to the ‘study,’ 
and I related the particulars to the Colonel and 
his wife, exhibiting the pouch with the stones. 

‘It’s my uncle Tom—1 know it is!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Kelway. ‘Good gracious! and they are 
worth twenty thousand pounds.—We must go 
over and fetch them away, Edward, the first 
thing to-morrow morning.’ 

‘But, my dear, said the Colonel, ‘if it is 
Tom Morehead, he must at all events know 
English; and I don’t yet see the connection 
very clearly between these stones and the man 
of the unknown tongues,’ 

Mr Cattermole, of the Colonel’s regiment, then 
staying at Tor Bay Hotel, a lean, Roman-nosed 
individual, far more military in appearance than 
the Colonel, threw an unexpected light on the 
matter. ‘Morehead,’ he said. ‘Yes, there was 
a fellow of that name knocking about our part 
of the’ world for years. He came over to us 
once and wanted to take service; but I couldn’t 
learn much good of his antecedents; he’d just 
been turned out of Java. So I advised the 
Rajah not to have him. The last I heard of him 
was that he had joined the Rajah of Kedah, 
turned Mohammedan, they said.—No ; he didn’t 
drink much, as we reckon it; but he was a 
beggar for opium and the native drugs.—Oh, 
certainly! I’ll be happy to do the interpreting.’ 

On arrival at Newton Abbot, we interviewed 
the infirmary doctor. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘the man 
who was brought here from Bovey.—Well, you 
can see him; but he hasn’t got his wits yet, 
and I almost fear he’s a hopeless case. Fact 
is, the man’s been dosing himself with Indian 
hemp extract—bhang, you know. We found a 
box of the stuff on him, nearly empty.’ 

In the infirmary we found the patient, 
dressed, and seated on the side of his bed, 
looking, except for being washed and_ tidied, 
very much as I had seen him first, and with 
the same perplexed expression. 

‘That’s the man!’ said Cattermole—‘ old 
Murad, as the natives used to call him.—Wake 
up, old man! How’s the Rajah? and he 
pe: Sioned the stranger in Malay, to which 
he at once replied, and they conversed together 
for some minutes. 

‘It’s the man you want, Colonel, undoubtedly,’ 
he said.—The Colonel’s face by no means ex- 
pressed this sentiment.—‘ But what’s happened 
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to him I can’t make out. He says he’s died, 
and been buried ; and now he’s in, well, in the 
stoke-hole, and he’s glad, he says, to see me 
there.—Complimentary, isn’t it? 

‘I wonder now,’ I said, ‘if this would have 
any effect;’ and I exhibited to the late Mr 
Morehead the empty pouch. Without the least 
warning, he tors w it like an elderly monkey 
and thrust it into the breast of his shirt. 
‘Thieves! Police!’ he shrieked, in most un- 
mistakable English; and starting up, made a 
grab at the Colonel. Cattermole and myself 
could scarcely hold the indignant Morehead, 
who strewed on our heads the choicest flowers 
of speech of the Lower English tongue, till, 
assistance arriving, he was removed to the 
refractory ward, where we presently learned 
that he had fallen asleep, clutching his recov- 
ered treasure, as he imagined. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ I said, ‘I congratulate you 
on your wealthy relative.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exploded the Colonel, ‘it may be 
a joke to you, but I don’t see where my share 
of the fun comes in. If he gets right, I shall 
have this ruffian quartering himself on the 
family for life, on the pretext of leaving his 
money to Julia. And most likely, either he 
will muddle it all away, or the Rajah of 
Whatdyecallit may send over, and have him 
arrested for stealing the stones.’ 

The upshot was that ‘Uncle Tom’ began to | 
recover his scattered ideas, and in about a, 
fortnight was able to give a coherent account 
of himself. It seemed that on arrival at Ply- | 
mouth he had put up at some second-class hotel, 
the name of which he could not remember. 
Here he forgathered with the man calling him- 
self Durgess, who was in Plymouth at the time 
on some business connected with horse-dealing, 
or stealing. To him, Morehead confided his 
intentions, and displayed his wealth in gin- 
inspired confidence, of which Mr Durgess took 
instant advantage. He represented himself as a 
country gentleman, and the intimate friend of 
the Kelways; and telling the confiding More- 
head, who was quite ignorant of the district, 
that the A lived several miles from a 
station, offered to drive him over from 
Newton Junction. On arrival there, very late 
at night, they were met by Durgess’s partner 
in iniquity, and driven over to Bovey by a 
roundabout route, through unfrequented lanes. 
Towards the end of the journey, some sus- 
picion seemed to have dawned on the victim, 
who made a disturbance ; and a scuffle ensued, 
which ended in his being overpowered and 
laid, bound and gagged, in the bottom of 
the vehicle. However, before this, he had 
torn off his neck the pouch, containing their 
expected loot, and flung it away; and as it 
ial gone into the hedge, and the night was 
pitch-dark, they were unable to find it. To do. 
them justice, they did not seem to have con- 
templated murder, but merely to have kept 
Morehead a prisoner in the cellar at Blackaton 
until they had got clear off. To this durance 
he was then consigned, whilst they endeavoured 
to recover the precious pouch. Unfortunately 
for him, he had a supply of the pernicious drug 
about him, and in the solitude of his dungeon, 


he reduced himself to the state in which he was 


found, so that he could give no account of how 
it fared with him during the snow-storm, when 
he must have been left alone for some days. 
At last Durgess & Co., despairing of getting 
the jewels from the custody of Bowerman, in 
which I had so luckily bestowed them, took 
the alarm, and went off leaving the unlucky 
Morehead to shift for himself. They had too 
long a start for capture, and are now doubtless 
exercising their talents in the United States. 
The much-enduring Mr Morehead was eventu- 
ally removed to Torquay, where, proving im- 
possible as one of the Colonel’s household, he 
was accommodated in lodgings. He never quite 
recovered from his latest experiences, but always 
remained a trifle ‘mazed’ in his intellect, and 
uncivilised in his habits, though not so much 
as the Colonel had apprehended. The rubies 
were disposed of for a handsome sum, though 
not anything like twenty thousand pounds; 
and at his death, which happened about three 
years after, he left the whole of the amount to 
his niece. As to how he had acquired them, 
he would never say a word during his life ; but 
a full account was found in writing among his 
belongings—an autobiographical statement, which, 
I understand, caused the Kelways some search- 
ings of heart as to whether they ought to 
accept the legacy. PonDER. 


LOVE AND FAME. 


Two maids I wooed upon a day, 
Both rich in favours all would share: 
One, Love, a laughing, winsome fay ; 
The other, Fame, surpassing fair. 


With fervour both I far pursued, 
Nor ever thought I wooed amiss ; 
But, lo! they parted by a feud ; 
That way went Fame, while Love took this. 


Alas! I could not cling to both; 

But now was come the hour to choose; 
To part from either I was loth, 

With this to gain, and that to lose. 


‘Come, mortal, come with me,’ said Fame, 
With flattering voice that charmed my ear: 

‘The nation’s tongue shall speak thy name, 
And thou the victor’s crown shalt wear.’ 


Love, like an angel, lingering, smiled : 
‘Ay, woo her, if thou wouldst,’ she cried. 
But Love had conquered; like a child 
I followed, and was satisfied. 
Mortimer MANSELL. 
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